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Pegu and the principal seaport of Burma. Rangun somewhat
resembles Calcutta, in that it is situated inland at some distance
from the seashore; the approach to it consists of a broad river
navigable for ocean-going vessels. As we steamed up the river,
the banks on either side were low and wooded, and the great
Pagoda was to us a shining landmark from afar, as the afternoon
sunlight rested on its gilded spire.

Rau-gun was then an active rising place, but had quite an un-
finished air; new streets were being marked out in aJl directions,
the foundations of houses in rows were laid, quays and wharves
were in course of erection. The city has subsequently grown so
much that probably few traces of its former self could now be
recognized. Its chief glory was then and must ever be the
Shwe Dag6n pagoda. Out of the plain there rises abruptly a
steep and lofty mound from the top of which the pagoda springs.
The terraces round the basement of the pagoda are fortified; the
gateway at the bottom of the flight of steps leading up the
sides of the mound is as the entrance to a fortress. Thus,
although the structure was sacred, its subsidiary buildings had
been so arranged by the Burmese as to render it the principal
fort of the country. In the last war it was stormed by the
British troops, and upon its capture the dominion over the
surrounding territory, indeed over the whole province of Pegu,
passed to the victors. There is no architectural term in
English whereby this pagoda may be described; its form is
somewhat that of an obelisk surmounted by a spire; and the
upper- part is encased in copper which is gilt. It rises to
a height of 300 feet from its base on the summit of the
mound. The gilding under the glare of sunlight has a resplen-
dent effect against the azure of the sky. Around its basement
are masonry images of griffins, utterly grotesque and bizarre,',
contrasted strangely with the Buddhistic images which sym-
bolize eternal quietude. Near one side qf the mound was a
lake, on the other were groves clothing the surface of the
mound, so that the burnished obelisk seemed to rise up
straight from amidst the foliage.

The Burmese having the flat Indo-Chinese face, and being